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The Eaitore of Tbb Osatoh woold not have it nnider* 
Btood that theyendorHo the extracts they make from 
books or papers in all eaaea. The opinions of men are 
often giren as matter of Interest, although Thb CaAToH 
might dissent entirely from them. - 

In order to dlstingulEh between the commuQicaUons 
by artists and those non-artiatlc, the former irill, here- 
after, in all cases, be signed In black letter, the lat- 
ter, as usoal. In Bomau capitals. 

Mbs. M. a. Dbnhisoh is authorized to obtain snb> 
acribers for Ths Cbxtoh. 



fkjtrliingH. 



EDrCOBIAL COBBESFONSENCE. 

Palmbb's, Iiong Lake, Oct. S. 

After writing my last, I waited one day to 
Bee if it would clear up, but the wind still bold- 
ing to the south, and the da,y following opening 
with no brighter promise, I was suddenly visited 
with the whim to visit Baquette Lake, the 
head waters of the river. Calling Steve into 
consultation, I learned that we could go there 
in two day's hard work, or in three days, and 
give part of the third to the lalfe. The decision 
of the council was, that we should go, since if 
it should even clear up on the next day, it 
would be one day more before the woods would 
be dry.enough to travel in. So, after breakfast, 
we packed our traps into the boat, and accom- 
panied by Mr. Jenkins and Jack Miller in their 
own boat, we started down the lake in the rain. 
It wasn't particularly agreeable, sitting in a wet 
boat with the drizzle falling on our shoulders, 
so that we must work in our cdata or get 
drenched, but rowing in the rain was better than 
sitting still in it. Mr. J. was going to examine 
a proposed site for a summer cabin on one of 
the islands, and we landed all together, when 
in our survey we came on some firesh deec tracks 
of a large size. They were just made, and 
Steve burst out with, "that buck's on this 
island yet." Catching the idea, I proposed to 
hunt him off, and sending Steve on one side of 
the island, and Jack oh the other, Jenkins and 
I walked through hallooing with as hideous in- 
tonations as possible. 

We had nearly reached the upper end, but still 
unable to see anything of the lake through the 
dense fringe of firs which lined the shore of the 
island, when I heard the gmcker strokes of 
Steve's oars, and after a few minutes longer, a 
snort like that of a horse. I knew that it was 
up with the deer, and shouted to Jenkins to 
come over. I clomb down . the tocks to the 
water's edge, where parting the branches I 
looked out, and indeed saw that Steve had 
headed the buck, and turned him out into the 
lake. He swam with an astonishing rapidity, 
and his huge antlers thrown back showed him 
to be no common quarry. At that moment 
Jack came in sight around the point of the 
island, and Steve called to him to go and pick 
me up, and bring me out to kill the deer. As 
his boat came near, Jenkins joined me, and we 
both got in, I taking the middle seat, and the 



rifle, and in an instant we were flying with oar 
and paddle in full action, after the game. I 
had seen many deer swim, but never with the 
rapidity with which this one pulled along. He 
was fresb, and of immense size, and it required 
more than leisurely rowing to keep ahead of 
him. He turned again as he saw us, and struck 
down the lake, Steve stUl keeping between him 
and the shore. I hesitated whether I should 
kill him or leave it to one of the others. As 
often as I had seen wild deer, and as often as I 
had been on hunts, I had never killed one my- 
self, and I shrunk £rom taking up the rifle, the 
only evidences of my skill with which, since 
boyhood, were paper targets perforated, or sun- 
dry twigs cut off in the edge of the forest. 
While I hesitated and dubitated we had drawn 
within range, and MUIer cried, "come, Still- 
man, get ready." I mechanically took up the 
rifle from my lap, still undecided whether to 
band it to him or fire myself; but the excite- 
ment of the chase had begun to work on me, 
and I was no longer quite myself. Wo were 
still flying directly in the wake of the deer, and 
as we came within short range. Miller, who sat 
at the stern, steered the boat out of the course 
.to give me range, and called, " now shoot — 
quick." I raised the rifie, covered the graceful 
neck, bending and waving as the noble beast 
turned his head toward our boat or the other, 
and fired. The neck wilted down instantly, and 
the buck disappeared from sight entirely. There 
was no struggle, and the water closed over him 
without agitation, when as we drew up to the 
spot where he had been, the grey side rose up 
slowly. " I guess you have fired a rifle before," 
said Jack, and singularly enough I had hit him 
in the very place the hunters always aim at, 
and had sent the ball through the spinal colunm. 

"There," said Jenkins, "who wants any 
hounds when we are about!" I didn't relish 
the comparison at all, for my mind was not 
quite easy as to the killing, and in fact at no 
moment had I fully intended or desired to shout 
the deer. I had several times before refused to 
fire at one, but this fellow was such an immense 
one, and his antlers were so fine a trophy, that 
I dallied with temptation, and was overcome 
even while resisting. One of his horns had been 
broken in incipiency, and was moat quaintly 
twisted, but the other had six branches. We 
took him in tow, and I thought of the morale 
of the matter as we went to the shore. "We 
dragged him up on a sloping rock, and let the 
water drain from bis hair, when all three of the 
hunters declared that ho was the biggest buck 
of the seasoit by one quarter, computing his 
weight at between 250 and 300 pounds. 

The magnitude of my trophy awakened a 
pride which quieted my remorse, and I took out 
my sketch book, availing myself of a pause in 
the rain to make a sketch of the mountains at 
the head of the lake, while Steve and Jenkins 
skinned the deer. I directed Steve to keep the 
horns and hoofs on the hide, which was done, 
and the operation completed, Jenkins took the 
venison home, and we laid the pelt with that of 
the panther, and pursiued our way. It was un- 



fortunate for us that wo had left our provisions 
and heavy baggage at the Lumber Shanty, as it 
was three miles down the river, compelling us 
to go six miles out of our course to Haquette 
Lake ; but Steve said that up the river a milei 
and a half, there was a path through the woods 
by which it was only a mile to the Shanty, and 
if we could carry the load between us that dis- 
tance, we might save time by doing so. We 
did accordingly, for my strength had increased 
so rapidly, that I was able to endure fatigue 
with comparative safety. 

We found the river much swollen even since 
we came into the lake, and soon discovered that 
to row up was a very different thing from float- 
ing down. The current ran on the average two 
miles an hour, and the boat seemed heavier 
than before. We found the path, and, drawing 
the boat ashore as usual, turned it over the car- 
go, and took our way to the shanty. The mud 
was, in places, ankle deep, the stones slippery, 
and the bushes wet, while the trees rained great 
drops on us continually. Still it did not rain, 
and we stopped at the shanty long enough to 
get well warmed and to get dinner, for it was 
by this time nearly 2 P.M. On settling our old 
bill, I found that we had been charged one shil- 
ling each for our experience with the bugs.- I 
said nothing, but resolved to try their beds never 
again. Having settled up to their satisfaction, 
if not to ours, we shouldered our " duds," and. 
started back to the boat. We had not traversed 
the clearing when there came to our ears a faint 
distant roar, increasing steadily in loudness and 
nearness. Stevelookedatmein blank amazement^ 

exclaiming, "What the d 1 is that?" In a 

moment, I saw a grey veil of rain falling down 
before the woods on the farther edge of the 
clearing. We pushed with quickened steps for 
the cover of the trees, but had scarcely reached 
them when the big drops came pattering down, 
rattling on our coats like hail, or like buck shot, 
Steve said. The roar of the rain was astonish-- 
ing, but I hoped in it as the clearing up shower. 
Surely enough, after awhile, as it poured away, 
and we came out at the other end of the path, 
the clouds were broken, and the blue came 
through in little gleams. But the wind had 
not changed, and the top of Tupper's Lake 
Mountain, which was still in the range of vision, 
was enveloped in the clouds. It was at the 
earliest three o'clock, and we had ten miles yet 
to. go against the stream. 

The clouds broke away just before sunset, 
and we saw the sun full and golden for flve 
minutes before he went down. The sky was 
pale green, and the wild and haggard ochreish 
clouds drove eastward on the wings of a gale. 
High above we caught glimpses of white cirri 
in the clear sky, motionless, peaceful and se- 
rene as a promise of heavenly bliss. The wind 
being west, we had a hope of its clearing up to- 
morrow, and when we reached the landing from 
which the path led to the cabin at which we 
were to spend the night, the sky was clear, with 
the stars shining out undimmed. We groped 
cur way up to the cabin, half a mile from the 
river, and found supper just ready. A cup of 
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tea "for company," was added to the bill of 
fare, and soon after supper we went to bed, as 
much to get rid of our wet clothes as anything. 
I thought I had done a good day*3 work for a 
ci-devant invalid. 

The next morning we were up betimes, but 
the weather, sapricious as ever, was back on its 
old tack again, and the sky wag covered with 
clouds. This was a dainper indeed, but we 
got breakfast and were off early. Before nooh 
we had reached the mouth of Stony Creek, 
where we had entered the Raquette. Here we 
stopped and ate a lunch, in which the partridge 
Steve had shot at Jenkins', and which " Sally" 
Had cooked for us, and a lot of fried cakes Mrs. 
Jenkins had slipped into my hand at starting, 
figured largely, with a can of peaches brought 
from Jersey. While engaged in discussing this, 
a party of hunters came up the river and landed* 
CanteetiEi were passed, compliments exchanged, 
and we were off, leaving the place, where there 
was a fine camp, for the new party. We were 
now on ground I had not travelled before, and 
more interesting, irom its not having been 
ravaged by the lumbermen. Groups of tall 
pines stood here and there by the river-side, -and 
serrated the edges of the hills aa they rose 
against thecloudy sky. Eight miles carried us 
to Eaquette Falls, a rapid of one and a half 
mileB, with some very pretty chutes in it. This 
must be " carried round,"' and Steve backed the 
boat while I carried the oars*, seats, rods, &c., 
and such another carrying place I hope never to 
find again. The path was narrow and crooked, 
dodging around trees, and sinking into gorges, 
slippery, muddy and stony by turns. But it 
was passed, and we launched on the swift 
water at the head of the falls. Nine miles fur- 
ther, and we should reach Long Lake. We 
passed the mouth of Cold River, probably the 
finest place for trout fishing in the world, but 
we had no time to fish. It was late in the 
afternoon when we emerged on Long Lake. 
We could, see little of the highlands around, 
which, from Steve's description, I had supposed 
were very grand. The clouds drew a straight 
line all along the mountains, and said to vision 
Thus far and no further. On a rocky islet near 
- the outlet, was a man watching for deer. We 
found it to be the Mitchell made famous by 
Headley, lUUtchell Sabatis properly, a half-breed 
Indian, and son of old Captain Peter Sabatis, of 
the St. Regis tribe of Indians. We exchanged 
salutations and hurried on. 

The shore of this lake is somewhat different 
from all the others, from the fact that all the 
original pines still stand on its banks. There 
are more clearings here, however, and two or 
three comfortable looking farm-houses. The 
Adirondack and Carthage turnpike passes the 
shore of the lake. It is something like civiliza- 
tion here. As on the day before, the clouds 
broke away before sunset, and the sky was pale 
and luminous still when we reached Palmer's 
landing. Climbing up a hilt-side of a hundred 
feet through a beautiful pine grove, we found a 
neat frame house, wherein blazed a fire which 
made our hearts glad. Supper was being 



cooked, and after a sociable evening we wentto 
bed in "boughten bedsteads'* once more. To- 
day we start for Eaquette Lake on foot through 
the woods. W. J. S. 

CAEN STOME. 

Seveeal buildings have lately been built in 
this city, of this material, a species of sandstone 
largely infused with lime, which is imported 
from the ancient city of Caen, in Normandy, 
France. It is a soft material, so soft and fra- 
gile that it may be easily cut with a knife, or 
crushed under the heel. It is in very genera! 
use in France, though in some localities it va- 
ries in. texture and hardness. The city of Paris 
is entirely built of one variety, which is taken 
from the rock that underlies the town, leaving 
vast subterranean cavern^ known as the cata- 
combs. In Caen, the buildings which are built 
of this stone are all in a very dilapidated state. 
The elaborate external tracery and ornaments 
of the churches are either obliterated or irretriev- 
ably defaced, and in many instances the crum- 
bling foundation stones threaten the downfall 
of the buildings themselves. They are seen 
everywhere propped up by timber. If such are 
the effects of time in the mild climate of Nor- 
mandy, where ice and snow are extremely rare 
what can we expect will be the results of our 
frost-biting winters ? It is said that the Caen 
stone hardens after exposure to the air and 
weather. But this cannot be so. We have 
often broken off pieces, from old buildings in 
Caen, and crumbled them to powder in our 
fingers. Nothing is more certain, than that the 
stone does notharden there. We believe it has 
never been fully tested in so cold a climate as 
ours. Here it will get saturated' with water, 
and the water, when frozen, will swell between 
each particle of the stone with resistless force, 
and gradually, after repeated freezing?, weaken 
and disintegrate it. 'This process is going oh 
everywhere in this country. All our softer rocks 
are continuaily yielding to it. The farmer de- 
pends upon it for the loosening of his soil — and 
that soil, which is in a great measure the pro- 
duct of the disintegration of former rocks. All 
our sandstone structures must sooner or later 
yield to frost. A hundred years hence the city 
will be crovrded with sandstone ruins. 

The yellowish tint of the Caen stone is, when 
near, very beautiful, but it soon changes in the 
open atmosphere to a dark, dirty grey. Shel- 
tered as it is in Trinity chapel, it will doubtless 
hold its color, and maintain its soundness for 
ever. But we confidently predict a short exis- 
tence for Fiuch buildings as the one on the cor- 
ner of Beekman and Nassau. The C&en stone 
of this structure is covered by a coating of lin- 
seed oil, with the assurance that this frail coat- 
ing will preserve it. Time, of course, will test 
this assumption, but we have no hopes of its 
success. . 

INDIAN suuaiER. 
The accounts of the New World sent home 
by the early Pilgrims dwelt with especial won- 
der and delight upon that season which they 
quaintly called the " Indian Summer," a season 



60 rare, so peculiar, and so fiill of lovely drea^sy 
influence, that we love to associate it witii the 
fading memories of that race whpse history, 
alas ! is like the vague shadowings of an autumn 
distance. We have not seen for many years 
this delicious season so well marked a.s the prg-. 
sent. For the last few days .(Nov., 15,) our 
minds have be^n turned away from the impefid'^ 
ing rigors of , . ^ ,, 

" Chill November's irintry Masls," 
and suffered to bask in the warm stmshine of 
thLi . unequalled surnmer. The Indiaa SqniT 
mer always comes to us after one oi. two snaps 
of cold north-west winds, after the foliage is all 
blown away, and all the landscapes weaves a- 
wintry aspect. It is autumn Iing;ering,in.the lap 
of winter, like sunny memories in a life of ad- 
versity^ . , .. . 

Few men a^ee as to the time when this,Bea- 
son should make its appearance. Men there 
are^and tolerably good observers too, who acr 
cuse every child's day after August, of belonging 
to the Indian Summer. Sut its true time-Is in 
the -present month, after the foliage is'gdne, 'arid 
we have' already had a taste of wintej-, and in 
the interior of New England, a flurry of snow; 
It is BO vrell marked this yeaCj thatwe.deslieto 
make A note of it^ and call our readers^: attend 
tion to its proper, date.. But it is not always- . 
easy to define it. Last year it: was ; entirely 
wanting, and we are told, by old. men,. that -its 
glories have very much faded in latter yeajrSj^ 
Certainly we -.can remember in .our , boyhood- 
many such seasons of surpassing splendocl 
They often extend to a fortnight, and even, to 
three weeks in length, and as often orily last.foi 
a few days. They generally wind up ,by a 
Southe^t, or a Northeast, storm, after which 
the wind comes out cold from the Northwest,,. 
and we are hopelessly launched at once intoaU 
the rigor of confirmed winter. 

There is a season in early spring not gener-: 
ally recognized, but which corresponds .to the, 
Indian Summer. It should be called Indian 
Spring. .It comes with flattering prdmisea'of 
grass and flowers, early in April, ^ and aft^' 
capriciously toyingwith our hopes, relapses mto 
the chill of modified, but still cold anid' disa^e&- 
able winter. 

The following epitaph will not be seen -^5 
the first time by many of our readers; bnt,.^ 
its locality is given, and- as the fair subject of 
it belonged to the artistic body, we give.it;a^ 
place in our pages. A friend assures usthe 9p>i- 
taph may be found in a village in Dorsetshire 

Ei]gland : 

Here lies the body 

o» ■,-.--.-. , 

L ADT O'LOONB Y, ;. 

Oreat niece of Borke, 
Commonly - called the Sublime. ■ 

She was .. , .., .; ■„; 

BLi,H£l,FASSIOKATB,AHI>DaBP]:.T BBLiai.OU.S'; 

ALSO, - •, 

She painted In Water-colonrs, 
And sent several Pictures ' 

To the Exhibition. 

She was first cousin to 

LADY J0NE9, 

And of Boch -■ ^ 

Is the Kingdom Of. Heaven. „ 
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National Academy of Design. — ^In the ad- 
vertisement of our last number of the opening 
of the schools of the Academy, the time of ap- 
plication for pupils to he admitted, was made 
to lead Wednesday evenings. This is an error, 
~ and it occurred through the inadvertence of the 
proof-reader. The advertisement should have 
read, "on JMtfwtiity evenings only," as it now 
stands. 

"We give in this No. the first part of L'Orco, a 
|antasy by the authoress of Consueio, which we 
believe has never before been translated. Its ex- 
quisite imagination, and artistic treatment, as 
Weil as its subject, suggestive of art in its grand- 
est achievements, make it remarkable among 
works of its kind. "We heed scarcely say that it 
ia an allegory of the fall of Venice, in which the 
republican and artistic feeling of .its authoress 
are ei^ually manifest. 



DOMESTIC AET GOSSIP. 

The chief objects of interest in the Art-world 
at this season, are the studies from Nature made 
by our artists, during theit summer'rambies. 
1£r. Durand has made several studies of 
scenery in the neighborhood of the "White Moun- 
tains, mostly distant objects, of the usual char- 
acter of his studies. A study of Chocorua 
Mountain is the most remarkable. 

Me. Kensett brings back a greater number 
of studies than heretofore, and it "strikes us, of, 
greater interest. Newport and North Conway 
are the localities illustrated by hia pencil. The 
quiet aspect of the sea under the blaze of an 
August sun, is effectively rendered in his New- 
, port studies, as well ag many admirable fore- 
ground objects in the North Conway studies. 
The selection of objects in the Jatter ia very 
happy. Owing to the lateness of the season, 
at which they were made the tone of these studies 
is peculiar, and .the combinations of color are' 
all: very agreeable. 

■' Me. Casilbae has a number of fine moun- 
tain studies, one of which, a study of Mount 
"Washington, taken from a point nearer than 
any we have before seen, gives an excellent topo- 
graphical view of it as well as a very impres.sive 
one, grand, lonely and lofty. He has also 
sketches on Lake George,, and a picturesque 
view of the Catskill Fall. 
• Me. Shatttjck, a new name to us, con- 
tributes a liurge number of sketches to the 
." "White Mountain " collection. They indicate 
a iine feeling for Nature, and many of them are 
beautifully executed. The studies of rocks 
grasses, and field flowers, are truthful as well 
as earnestly painted. 

Me. EpwiN White, has taken a studio in the 
Pechaux building, No. 709^ Broadway. Mr. 
White has a picture just finished, repieapnting 
" Columbus receiving the Sacrament before em- 
barkuag upon his . voyage of discovery;" also 
a small picture called " The Antiquary," both 
of which will add to his reputation. 

Me. Palmeb, of Albany, has in Mr. Church's 
studio a fine medallion head, which, although a 



portrait, is sufficiently -ideal in its treatment to 
be called an ideal subject. 

Me. Hicks is just finishing 'his portrait of 
Bayard Taylor, mentioned some time since in 
The CeA-ton. 

Me.Leutze has sent out a new picture, "The 
embarkation of Columbus on his first voyage of 
discovery." It belongs to Mr. Charles Gouldj 
of Madison Square. 

"Williams, Stevens, Williams, & Co., have 
on exhibition two pictures byFaed. "Shakes- 
peare in his Study," and "Milton in his Study. 
We shall notice them and the Leutze in a future 

number. 

* 

.New Tork, Oct. 80, 1855. 

Messes. Editors : I was highly gratified by 
a visit made a short_time since to the atelier of 
Mr. H. K. Brown. He is thesculptor to whom 
was committed the proposed bronze equestrian 
statue of Washington, for Union Park. The 
various parts of this colossal work were lying 
about the pavement not yet put together, though 
the entire upper portion of Washington was 
quite advanced, and in a tolerably fit condition to 
be seen. I think the head is nobly successful. 
It was, to be sure, late in the day when I saw 
it, and from a much nearer point than will be 
possible when the whole work is completed and 
erected. The famous cast of Houdon, which 
was in a great degree Stuart's guide, and which 
he so highly commended, was Mr. Brown's 
main reliance also. There was nothing stilted, 
nothing exaggerated, no unattainable folly in 
the way of heroics, aimed at and come short of, 
but a simple, quiet dependence on the inherent 
virtue of truth and simplicity. It is also grati- 
fying to know that the proposed sum is already 
secured, and even an increase is contemplated, 
in Older to procure suitable accompanying bas- 
reliefs for the pedestal. Its intended site is just 
where that isolated lamp post stands in the 
open space directly in front of the Union Square 
Hotel- It is unfortunately quite impossible to 
obtain one more eligible. Aod so the difficulties 
that have hitherto seemed insuperable, in the 
erection of these monuments, vanish one after 
the other. And now let. us hope that this noble 
example will be followed by all the aister cities 
of the Union. Why should not the Historical 
Societies of the several Statea take this matter 
into their hands, as they might do with evident 
propriety ? There yet remaic to be erected nu- 
merous monuments, of one sort and another, 
voted by the old Continental Congresa. And it 
would take but a trifle "of the wealth of our re- 
spective communities to defray the payment' of 
these debts, already too long postponed. Ameri- 
cans are so absorbed in merely material pursuits, 
says the traveller fro.m abroad, that they care 
for nothing else. 

We might possibly take refuge from such a 
charge by replying, that statues are needed only 
for your fourth-rate men— as well set about 
commemorating the sun as Washington. Yet 
after all, good impulses are not to be repressed. 
The universal sense demands an embodiment, in 
some prominent public form, of our appreciation 
of great virtues and great services, while in turn 
the reflex action on the beholder excites the 
same ennobling sentiments that led to their 
original erection. Even looking at the matter 
in the least worthy light, that city which most 
abounds in beautiful works of art, will be the 
most frequented by travellers. For confirmation 
of this, look at the American emigration to 
Europe, and particularly to Italy, mostly drawn 
thither by the works of great masters, to whom 
it is due very much, that the grass does not 
overgrow the ancient thoroughfares of cities, 
whoso glory is the possession of these works. 
Quite incidentally it leaked out the other day 



in the newspapers, that some Western merchant, 

who had always been in the habit of making 
his purchases at Boston, came that year to our 
city, simply becau.«e he wanted to see Trinity 
Church, which was just then finished. — Corres- 
pondence of the Charleston Mercttry. 



"It is not possible," wiites a correspondent, 
"to glance at the provinces of France, in ever 
so sketchy and superficial a manner, without 
takingnote of the amount of architectural church- 
work, which is in progress everywhere. Decor- 
ation, too, seems to keep pace with reparation ; 
and the glass-stainers and glass-painters of 
modern France must have ' a good time' (as the 
Americans say), just now, to judge from ap- 
pearances. At Valence, on the Khone, a new 
western town, in good Romanesque style, is in 
progress. A day or two after I had been ad- 
miring this, on crossing from the Ehone to the 
Allier, signs of activity on a more ambitious 
scale presented themselves. The inhabitants of 
the pleasant town of Moulins have enough on 
their hands — a stately new church (excellent in 
that loftiness, which we so obstinately deny to 
our buildings in England), is rising at the ex- 
tremity of the place d' Allier, promising to turn 
out a simple specimen of early Gothic. Then 
the completion of the Cathedral Church — as yet 
only a choir — has been undertaken ; and the 
foundations of nave and transepts are already 
laid. Nor does the latter seem to be a work of 
supererogation, if a traveller may judge from 
the crowded state of the building, as it stands, 
at high mass, on a Sunday. A more quaint 
crowd I have not often seen, by the way, — since 
the women of Moulin.s appear to take pride in 
wearing a bonnet more elaborate and sui^prising 
than the generality of national head-tires — -a 
sort of curled-up gipsy-hat, having privileges 
and edgings of its own, not to be described by 
male pen, clamped fast to the wearer's head, by 
a substantial strap of velvet. To return to 
matters of less perishable architecture, I have 
been anew struck in glancing at all this inter- 
esting new work, by one consequence of the 
pedantic humor of modern revivalism. The 
enchantment which many sincere persons have 
found in the study of detail, has led to a too 
general disregard of proportions and principles 
of construction. For instance, the t\vo modern 
towers of St. Vincent's Cathedral, at Chalons- 
■Saone, though looking somewhat emaciated, ■ 
are not baid of their kind. But, as if ho had 
wished expressly to draw attention to their lean- 
ness, the architect has loaded the topmost story 
of both, with eight colossal figures, protruding 
from the piers ; and as if to show that they stand 
there gratuitously, and without reason, he has 
denied thefti brackets to hold them up comforta- 
bly, or canopies to cover them, — though cano- 
pies are almost indispensable adjuncts to Gothic 
statues in the open air, when they are hot used 
as terminals. The efiect is disturbing to the 
eye, and the manner in which the holy persons 
are twisted. up, in place of being ornamental, 
remind me of the excrescences outside that 
ihuroh at Munster, in Westphalia, where the 
licentious rioters who followed John of Leyden 
were pinioned, like kites and other carrion, high 
up against the wall of the tower. This is only 
one among the many examples of ornament, by 
ignorance or incompleteness, converted into 
blemish, by which modern attempts at Gothic 
may be known." — Athejiaum. 

Elgin Cathedral is being repaired. Some 

range restorations are spoken of, which, if ef- 
fected, will be worse than ruin itself. — Athenaum. 

A PICTURE of large dimensions — " Seni enters 
the Bedchamber of Wallenstein, and finds him 
killed," — by Herr Pilatz, has been bought by 
King Ludwig, of Bavaria, and placed, on the 
13th of September, in the new Pinakothek at 
Munich. It is praised highly, especially on 
account of its powerful and harmonious color- 
ing. — Athenaicm. 



